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accepted, says Torres, as the only apparent reality. "But it is a fiction 
which, is endurable to souls who would be terrified if they had to reason, 
step by step, before doing anything." 

There can be only one outcome to the modern war mania, we read. 
" The military phase of civilization will end with a great militaristic 
crisis in Germany. This fatality might be prevented or mitigated by 
other world powers. . . . Germany believes she has the right to grow. 
If the powers grant this and also see the necessity of ending the long 
period of military agitation, they may bring to pass a world-peace by 
giving Germany territories in uncivilized lands." This, by the way, was 
written two years before the outbreak of the world-war. 

The most interesting suggestion in the volume is the author's plan 
for bringing the war epoch to an end. Convinced that the whole political 
system, monarchical and republican alike, constantly tends to deal with 
vast social problems in terms of " average ideas " and fiction, Torres would 
have people cease hoping for deliverance from war through government 
agency. He looks forward to a great international committee of un- 
official experts who will study business and political conditions which make 
for war and will give the widest publicity to their findings. In elaborating 
this idea, Torres scores a point which the peace-workers of North America 
may well note. He doubts the efficiency of devices like the Hague Tribu- 
nal in preventing war. The trouble with them is twofold: in the first 
place, tribunals are judicial and must decide cases according to judicial 
principles, whereas the causes of most wars are irrational and incapable of 
adjudication under any code of procedure; and, secondly, cases between 
nations would inevitably be referred to such tribunals too late, inasmuch 
as the causes of war and the forces which organize nations for it always 
are at work shaping events long before, under existing political and 
diplomatic methods, the grievances of nations are allowed to be published 
abroad. 

Sefior Torres's book is most ambitious. In this lies its chief defect. 
Had it been twice as long and twice as thorough, it would have gained 
immensely in convincing power. Compact and sketchy as it is, though, 
it affords stimulating reading. 

W. B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 

Antike Schriften ilber Seelenheilung und Seelenleitung auf ihre Quellen 
untersucht. Paul Rabbow. I. Die Therapie des Zorns. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. 198. 

Ancient ethical philosophy passed through various stages. Before the 
advent of Socrates we are scarcely entitled to speak of ethics: morals 
existed, but such teaching of morals as there was had practical ends in 
view. As such it had failed to establish fundamental principles and hence 
was uncertain and contradictory. Socrates, too, was intensely practical 
in aim, but felt the need of removing the absurd rubbish of the too prac- 
tical Sophists and arriving at clear and well-defined concepts as a basi3 
for knowledge and conduct. Himself a missionary, he left no writings, 
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but inspired many others to write, chiefly imbued with his scientific inter- 
est. However, fired with the spirit of the reformer, Plato, the greatest of 
his disciples, always felt that error was the greatest foe to righteousness, 
and the appeal of his works is always primarily to the intellect, though he 
was too wise a teacher to neglect the imagination and the emotions or to 
fail to point the better way. What Plato's genius accomplished in a single 
dialogue by the dramatic form, which enabled him to stimulate the intel- 
lect without detriment to the moral and emotional appeal, the more 
prosaic and less gifted Aristotle found it necessary to attempt by dividing 
his subjects. Hence he produced two sorts of writings, the first popular in 
style and practical in aim, the second esoteric in style and addressed 
almost solely to the reason. 

After the time of Aristotle, philosophy continued indeed to flourish 
even on the purely intellectual plane, but it had less heart for the life of 
pure reason; its highest aims were practical, concerned with the problems 
of conduct, and gradually it became more and more engrossed in the 
effort to find the spiritual comforts which spring from the pure heart and 
the satisfactions to be had only in a chastened life. This is the field of 
the preacher and the popular moralist, both touched with the zeal for the 
nurture and cure of souls. Later antiquity abounds in works, for the 
most part fragmentary, belonging to this class, and the last quarter-cen- 
tury has called forth innumerable efforts to piece together the tessarse 
and reproduce the mosaic patterns which once challenged the admirations 
and fortified the hearts of men in the last centuries before the triumph of 
Christianity. Here and there we still possess entire treatises; but un- 
luckily they are themselves not the original, but structures built up of 
fragments once belonging to nobler edifices. Here the historical student 
is forced to tear down and rebuild the old, and he can do so only after the 
most painstaking study of the fragments with a liberal use of imagina- 
tion and conjecture. 

In the present treatise Dr. Rabbow has thus dissected Seneca's treatise 
" De Ira " and Plutarch's Ilepi aopyrjo-lsa together with parts of Cicero's 
" Tusculan Disputations " in the effort to assign their concepts and argu- 
ments to their respective authors. He is concerned with the means pro- 
posed for the prevention and cure of anger or wrath, and contributes not 
a little to the recovery in outline of the doctrines of Posidonius and of 
Antiochus. It would be saying too much to assert that his argumenta- 
tion is everywhere convincing, for in such matters absolute certainty is 
rarely attainable; but few will question the conclusions that in good part 
he has made out a probable case and that in general his treatise belongs 
to the better class of Quellenforschung. It is to be hoped that the ungodly 
wrath stirred by the European Armageddon may be cured and the author 
permitted to prosecute his peaceful and enlightening studies, of which this 
is a first installment. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Wesleyan University. 



